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ABSTRACT 

The authors sta,te that educational ren 
broached with the aeager funds collected by the [>.S. 0 
Education; staffing ratios, supplies, equipment, and p 
attended to realistically. However, the teacher center 
on aethods and resource organization, is found to be a 
tool. The authors critique four alternative lodels of 
centier : the British aodel; a centralized bureaucratic 
one in Japan; a decentralized aodel, run by an officia 
education agency; and an autonoaous aodel, run by teac 
latter is found to be the aost satisfactory. Basically 
described >as being governed by teachers (vith an advis 
outside the teacher ranks) for teachers and other nons 
instructional personnel. Operated as a nonprofit corpo 
looks to federal a^d state funds for persanancy. (LP/J 
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SA%'DNAV°'N'sm^^^^ David Seldcn, President . 

DocuvE^°T''^HirBEEN M2P«o AjTierican Fedcrdtion of Teacher? AFL^ CIO 

DUCFD EXACTLY AS RECEIVED ROM 
THE PfPSON OP OPGAM.ZAT.iON ORIGIN 

tw'^o'orsoVNecVs^'^-'''^''"^ David D^riandj Afssociate Lxecutivc Secretary 

'^V^r^' on'^^'moT^^ p^^^^^ Nationa3. Education Association 

Despite recent attempts to rearrange the structure of A.V:Cr:i cai^i 
education through the use of rr.odular prcgra-rjring paraprof ecsicnalc > 

computer-assisted inslrruction, differentiated staffing and othiCrH 

,.\ 

* devices, the teacher remains central to the educational enterprise. 
Nevertheless 5 teachers continue to be treated as though thev Vvcro inter 
. changeable labor units follov;i.ng tl'ie. plans of curriculum directors and 
administrators. There is a grov;ing realization^ hov;evcir'5 that v;iiatovcr 
else is needed for effective education (1) schools canriot succeed <» 
witliout effective teachers, and, (2) teachers cannot be -'effective unless 
they have confidence that v;hat they are doing is ^^right.*' Tae best v;ay 
for teachers to acquire this confidence' is to male sure tViat they are 
invol^ved in the design of the educational process as well as its exec^u-^ 



tion« Good curricula, creative instructional niaterials , efficient . 
organisation and mianag(:^ment , modern facilities aiid ec^^uipment — V?J.l of 
\ these contribate to the effectiveness of education; But all depenc for 
their full realization upon the skill, the ^isdom^ and the commitment of 
teachers . ^ ,'• 

American educarors , probably more uhan any other national educa- 
tion group, have been preoccupied with method. But despite constant 
efforts to simplify and routinize the work'^of teachers through the use 
of syllabi, programmed'^materials , and '^by-the-- numbers tecl-iniques , 
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effective teaching rerr.ains a complex, deman.ding endeavor requiring 
intellectual capacity, intensive training, and constant re-cxaniination 
and continuing developir.ent . V^e are concerned here va.th the phase of 
teacher development 'coiruTionly called in-^service training. 

Changing American Education 

In-service training lias a bad reputation among teachers. For 
nearly half a century American teachers have been required to attend | 
coUT^SQs^' throughout their working careers. Too many of these classes 
have been spiritless time- fillers . Instead of^ promoting educational , ^ 
change and teacher renev;al5 in-service courses have tended to increase • 
teacher resistance to new methods and concepts. Teacher bargaining 
agents now regularly include elimination of ^'Mickey Mouse" in-service 
courses as a standard v;urking> condition improvement de^nand. "^^^ 

Teacher resistance to in-serviqe courses is reinforced by the 

1 

gd^eral fe,eling among teachers -that they are scapegoats for the failure 
of society to function sati :;f actorily for :i'any Americans . Most teacjiers 
try hard to do a good job. Given a fair-sized class of middle-class 
kids and a little help from administrators and supportive personnel, 
they will succeed. Thrust into large classes in school surrounded . . 
by the violence, crime, filth and pov(^rty of big-city gh^ttoes, all 
L^t the most gifted teachers fail more often than not. Teachers in 
such nightmarish positions bitterly resent being told that they must 
'^change." ^Ve. need help," they say, "not just new m.ethods. Give us 
smaller classes,' more teacher aides, administrators with backbone, 
and good materials and we mil do the j^^b." 



^' Tqvj educational reformers have accepted the teacher viev; ^'^^^ more 
money must be invested in education before schools can bo i:>ade more 
relevant 5 human, and positive. IXiring th^ 50^s and GO^s, aggressive 
confrontation v.lth the •■school establislirrent became tl-ie style. Instead 
of pi^omoting reform, however';, the chief result v;as a defensive reaction 
on the part of teachers. It is time now fur the reform.e: ■ to change 
tactics.. Even though it may be difficult a persistent effort mist be 
made to encourage teacher cooperation"^ with reform effort. . 

American education ha:: npv; (Januc. '"y, 1972 ) " reached ci crisis of 
near-catastrophic proportions. The crisis is not only the racial intc- 
grat'.on impasse, nor is it only the collapse of our system of school 
finarce; our schools . simply are nor adequate to mieet.the demands of 

-our time. Th'e urgency af ^providing effective education for all 
Americans 5 particularly those blacks, browns, and other racio-etl-inic, 
group^s who h^ve been largely .excluded from bur system, is extreme. 
But marshalling funds and reconciling racial conflict are political 

■problems; staff development and retraining ' iV a technical - or 
professional - problem, the solution of which cafi proceed independently 

Educational Renewal \ 

The present administration of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, whjile not conceding the extent of our national educational dis--^ 
aster, nevertheless has projected new and generally hopeful plar for 
thd improvement of education. Thiese center around the concept uf 

^ 

"educational renewal. Bf'ecause funds- are limited, expenditures must 



be concentrated in the 'area of greatest need and in- accordance v^dth 
the principle of'- critical mass. The Offic^ ojc Education plans to 
use 11 tie III "discretionary funds for tl-lis purpose. ^The total 
amount of such funds be eventually something like'' $300 irdllions 

but 5 for fiscal 1972, presently funded programs will consujne all but 
$50 mllions . Tl^e full''' amount v;ould not become available until 
fiscal 1973. •' — ^ 

• ^True educational renewal - tearing ^dov/n and rebuilding educational 

slums in the urban ' renev.'al sense v;ill not be ..possible va.th the funds 

to be made available. True renev;a]:"^would require replacing structures 

built in the 20 ^s and before with new', buildings adapted to the more 

cooperative styles of instruction nov;' ejriierging. It would require 

large investments in ter^hnical equipment an^ new materials ^ and it 

'would require significant supplemei^tatio^ of present edyccTtional staffs 

(Underlying all thj/s , ^ of course, nu^t bp the conviction that^ schools 

that are good enough can make educational headv;ay ag-ainst the dirty > 

■ ■ ■ ' " ' • 

gritty oceans of human degradation^ in which they must operate.)' . 



Since educational renewal in a realistic sense cannot be broached 
with )the funds scr^aped together by pooling present Title III programs. 



,'V 

the major thrust of the renewal program will (once again) concentrate 



on method and resource organisation, rather than staffing ratios, 
supplies , eciuipment > and plant. This ''change" part of the renewal 
enterprise is nov; subsumed under the term "teacher center", and out 



of financial necessity it has becoine the chief instruii.ent of ^^renevv'-al /\ 
Whether or not the term "renevval^^ is appropriate at all to such a 
lindtecl effort, the teacher center idea is . useful concept. 

Teacher Oriented Teacher Cent e rs in Rritain 

The term "teacher center" was first used in 1965 in Great Britain 
to 'describe a sort of teachers' club, tiie purpose of v/nlcli was tOMuake 
it e.^sier for teachers to get together in discussion groups, to see new 
matera^alSj to watch demonstrations, to attend seminars ®n educational 

> ; li.' , , 

matters 5 or just socialize. Wiere are now 400 of these centers, Tl^ieir 
increase has' been due in large part to the encourage:: ent of, both the 
National Union -of Teachers and the National Schools Council.' 

In Britain the teacher centers are governed -^by teacher cojwdttees , 
byt the chief of staff/ the "v/arden", is hired and -paid by the local 
educational authorities,. A person who 'attended a meeting of wardens 
founid that ^ they were much conflict(^d about their roles and responsibiliti 
Many of them, are finding it difficult to fulfill the teacher service - 
function of the center and at the same time ^ be responsive to the local 
education authorities. Even soj the British teacher center is a unique 
development designed t^o improve education by serving teachers rather' than 
.instructing or directing them. 

In part 5 the teacher-oriented nature of the British teacher center 
stems from the decentralized and teacher-oriented nature of the British 
educational establishment. The economic and status gaps betv;een adminis- 
trators and teachers in Britain are smaller than anywhere else in the 
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v;orld, Ihus it is oxpected that teacherG take responsibility for thoii^ 
own improvement and ??enovation. Contrary to the fears of Ajnorican' 
educational critics that "the bureaucracy cannot reform, itself 

>rr^ ' , • 

British teachers have been outstandingly im^ovative in tlie period since ^ 
World War II and the teacher center is viewed as contributing t,o^ the 
acceptance of new ideas eniC methods, xathei^ than serving as a citadel of 
teacher conservatism* 

The British experience provides much, useful information, but other 
alternatives should i>e examined. *" 

. ^ . 

A Centralized Bureaucratic TeachQ'y Developm e nt -Alternative ^ 

In contrast to' the -British ^system, the., problem of teacber improve- 
m^nt and renovation in Japan is handled through^ a highly centrali?:ed emd. 
bureaucratic apparatus. Japan has three grades of- teaching certificates 
based largely on academic preparation. Although the difference ii: ecbnoiidc 
status between holders of each of the certificates is not great, there is 
a tremendous drive by the holders of the 16wer tv;o certificates to become 
"fully qualified." The Japanese have not yet adopted t;:he skeptical atti- 
tude of most American * teachers toward higher education in generdil and in- 
service education .in " particular . 
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There are teacher educ^-^.tion centers at the prefecture level and 
there is also a natiojnal institution ^ They resemble American ^'teachei* 
. training institutions in big cities, including many of the advantages of 
such institutions as well as the disadvantages. The theory 'behind the 
Japanese system is that the teachers are offered additional training 
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on a take-it- or-leavG-it basis. Hence;, the question of tGaclier control 
of the in-service or extra service training institutions sceriS not to 
have occurred -to anyBbdy. 

The system of graded cer^tific^tcs seorpis to offer a v;ay to coiv.pcl 
teachers »to continue their education over a I6ng span of yearns. Attempts 
to transfer this concept to tlie . United States would almost ccrtainJ.y arouse 
great teacher resistance, but it, v/07:'ks .i^n Japan pre 'jably because of the 
generally rderarchical and corif oxTixLitCr natur'e of Japanese society. Air.crican 
teachers' have 5 'in the last decade or so, succeeded in off etting some 
of the authoritarianism in American education by the development of 
collective 'bargaining and niore effective lobbyiijg techniques at the state 
level. They v;ould not easily hand such an instrun^nt of coercion to 
school officials. ' ' • ' 

-Attempts to establish differentiated certific.:^tes in the United. 
States have been strongly resisted by teachei organizations, precisely 
because teachers^ would be forced to enter long series of courses. Further- 
more, to the extent "graduation" from one certifiicate to another v;ould 
depend upon a - satisfactory service evaluation by administrators j the multi- 
level system v;ould be a form of '^merit ratiaig." 
^\ _ 

j The points of this discussion is that attempts to imipose additional 

education on teachers by state and federal government v;ould almost cer- ' 
tainly arouse violent opposition from teacher organisations — and thus 
l:he ^whole scheme would be likely to fail, just as similar forced in- 
service training has failed ir\^ the past. 



A Decc-ntr^v?fl::C:d Bu ro:;Vir:ra!:i ^lorlc-l 

It would be p'.;' ..ible.j of course, to conduct continuing teacher 
development .tMrouql I an agency of a local education auliiority. An 
^ministrator v/r-ild be appointed (and paid by) c. scliool board, prcsunialxly 
subsid3--zed by USOE. i?ie director v;ould be resp' visible- for dcvcloiing 
for a continuing teacher education project, and after approval by the 
superintendent of schools and perhaps .the school board, v;ould be gxvcn 
the authority to ■implement tlie plans. 

Ti^e decentralized bureaucratic "model has some advantages. Once 
t hot. structure of the project v;as established and personnel placed on 
the payroll, there would be a- tendency (not necessarily overv^helmng) 
for the local board of education to continue finai^cial support even if 
the federal government v;ere to mthdraw from the field. . Fiirtliermore , 
the pipogram of the training agency could be tailored to local needs." 
The curse of authoritarianism could be som.ev;hat counteracted by a teacher 
adyisory comjiiittee. Finally, local school districts do have a wide xvmge 
of resources and these could be utilized more easily by an agency which 
was a part of the system thaii they could be utilized by aii autonomous 
agency . * 

But, the force inherent in an official board of education agency 
would constitute a barrier v;hich even the most benign director would 
have difficulty overcoming. An official board of education agency v;ould 
take the responsibility for technical improvement out of the hands of 
teachers. Once again, teachers woald be responding to adiranistrators 
rather than engaging in the problem-solving process through 'their ov/n 
initiative and energy* . • • - ' 
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7\Ji Autono:i^ou3 Model " * ' ' . . 

It would be possible to establish ar^t aiitonoir.ous , solf-goverriing 
teacher center througli tl^.e co;rji.on device of the non-profit corporation,., 
A charter or constitution could be drav/n iq.^ in- cooperation with teacher 
^representatives 5 and th(> center would be officially iiicorporatcd under s 
the Jav;s of tlic state, A board, of directors would then be chosen and ^ , 
the board of directors would in turn choose an executive' director and 
other staff members as needed. 

Note: Tl^e term ^^teache ?, representatives' " above refers to' repines cnta- 
tives selected by teachersj. VThere there is a bargaining, agent, this means 
that the representatives sihould be chosen by the bargains ng agent, V,Qiere 
there is no bargaining agc^nt , the representatives should be chosen' joi ntly 
by the significant teacher organizations in the ' center ^s servic'jC area. 
If more than one school district is ^o be served, the bargaining agent 
for each distract shou]\d select an appropriate number- of members of the 

board.- ' \. , - , 

^ ^ . ' • ^ . ^ . 

Under the non-profit corporation form governance , it would not*^ 
be wrong to have all the members of the board of directors chosen in the 

way described . abpve . If this were the case, there should be an advisory 

! ■ ■ - •■ • 1 

council to' guide the teacher- cpntrolled board of directors. The advisory- 



council would include university , community , and admini^stration repre- 
sentatives . ^' " ' ' 

' f • * 

It would be possible to include university, •Community, and administra 
tive representatives on the^board of directors itseif, of course, But in 
that case teachers should be in the voting majority^ \ 



The above discussion brings us to consideration of tlie concept 
of "parity." , Educational reforni? for better or v;6rse5 has a variegated 
but quite ■ clcaiMy defined constituency. On the accepted reforest dogma 
that' the system cannot ■reform itself, the goveniing board of the teacher 
celiter or>r.renev/al ' center Was ct^i^inally planned to include representatives 
of teacher training- institutic^ns as v;eJl as representatives of the school 
Establishment:, and to emphasize the poin1?* the board v;as called a^^parity . 
board," Later, when "coirununity leaders*" demanded a piece of th'^ actior., 
they were also inserted into the plan\and5 still later, so^.e of the 
proposals called for studeht representatives as v/elJ . 

'At- present 5 there are 14, agencies ca.i ."^.od teacher centers v;hich are 
' fi.nancqd direct.ly by the Unitqd" States Office of Education. Ml 14 are 
housed in universities or other teacher training institutions. They 
function as R&D centers for classroom ideas 5 and as retailing outlets ; 
'far educational ideas and techniques. Their clientele is revolving and 
'transitory and without formal participation in governing the projects, 
for the most part, but the "parity" concept is kept in one form or another. 

From what .we have s.aid in previous sections of this paper, it should 
be clear that we do not believe "parity^*' in a governing or operating 
equality sense- can have practical meaning in teacher center governance. 
Yet the stimulation v;hich can come from the college intellectuaJ. community, 
•ndnority groups, and the young is a valuable ingredient in educational 
'reform which should not be neglected. Hence the need for a strong advisory 
board 



If vve abandon the i^^ivXty pr1rnciy).le in teachGi* cGp.tor govornaiicc^ , 
hrv^ GXC3.UG1VG sho-jjci the center be in its clicnteJG? SiiovJ.cl tiio- tc:.^rh': r 
centGr be concernGcl only vrith thG 'eraf t/jof teaching, ozvshoulcl it ho 
concerned v\dth o\'or-all staff devGlopinont? ^ If other staff functaorif; 
are to be served by the center /-^ shou.l d not representatives, of cucli 
groups be included on -the governing bpard? 7lnd should not t}io nan;c he 
changed to ^^staff center?" • 

, First, v;e C6in be .very positive about thiG need to exclude principal:; 
and other adiidnistratprs from the scope of the "teacher center." 
Certainly administrators need retraining; their re-education may be 
crucial to the educational renev;al effort. In fact. But unless aduaaris- 
trators are carefully segrega1;ed in the . functioning and governance of tli 
center, their presence v;ill inevitably defeat the purposes of the agency 
They are too assertive; too used to exercising authorit-y, and they have 
too much spare time ■ to carry out their purposes to be assimilated easi]y 
The best idea is to exclude administrators , leaving their retraining to 
other agencies. *^ . v ' 

How about other non- teaching educational personnel? In school 
systems - or fractions of $cHool. systems designated as fenev;al sites 
which are into differentiated staffing, the center should serve all non- 
supervisory personnel 'who are. directly involved in the instructional/ 
learning process.. In such a case, hOv;ever, not every rank or functional 
grroup need have representation on the governing board. Representation 
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of "pamprof essiona.ls in addition to teachers Ghould suffice. Ihe sane 
Gouid be said for more traditional set-ups using only teachers and 
teacher aides in the classroom. 

So far as guidance counsellors ^ social v;orke'Ts > psychologists > 
curriculi5m coorKlinators , community coordinators, nurses, et al. , are 
concernc^dj it would be better to set up school by school' arrajigojrients 
for their participation in policy-making ,aiid teclinique deveJ opinent , 
rather than' set such groups up as special interests in the g^oyemrnental 
structure , 

Financi al Arra ngem.ent s 

The federal govei^nment still regards itself as a sort of good 
Samaritan and emergency helper of the educational enterprise, rather 
than a perma'nent partner. In accordance v;ith this almost dilletante 
approach, .the USOE has been talking about a tv;o-year phase- out of 
federal assistance in educational renewal and teacher centers... Yet all 
evidence supports an outlook v;hich ife just the contrary. 

,f 

We said earlier that American Education is rapidly approaching 
a crisis of catastrophic pt^oportions . This crisis cannot be solved by 
local and state action. Inevitably the federal governm.ent v;ith its 
broad taxing po^^^er and national interest policy concerns must undertake 
a massive support prograni^ - and there is no prospect thar that program 
can 'ever be diminished let alone discontinued. That being the case it i 
unrealistic^ to talk, in terms of a two-year phase-out of such a vital 
activity as the teacher centers . 



It doesn^t seem to us that it v;culd oe po53ib].e to operate iTiUcli of 
a. teacher eenter for under $250 ^000 a year. It v;ould quite easy to 
spend many tinges this amount eonsiderdng v/hat has been happening to 
loeal sehool budgets. It would be impossible to generate sueli funds from 
loea.| sourees alone. TJiereforej it is essential that t?iere be an open- 
ended^ comjTiitment from the federal government as v;ell as state and loeal 
sourees. " ^ ' , 

Control of the expenditure of funds should be in the hands. of. 
the Board of Directors of the non-^profit corporation. Its annual budget, 
however, wouldv require approval by the contributing governments. There 
is nothing unusual in' such an arrangement. Almost all big city 'budgets 
must run this sort of gauntlet. 

Suxnniary 

A summary of the " viev^s expressed in this paper is as follows: 

1. Schools cannot succeed vd.thout effective teachers andvteachers 

cannot be effective unless they have confidence that what, they are doing 

is right. 

.2. Traditional methods of in-service training hav;i not been 
successful in improving teacher performance; teachers must take responsi- 
bility for their^own professional devel(^pment , 

• 3« The main instrument of educational renev;al so far as methods 
and- techniques are concerned should be the teacher center. 

.4. Teacher centers should be autonomous and teacher controlled 
non-profit corporation is the most promising model. 



1 



5. Teacher centers sliould concentrate on the development of 
1^ rrftp??oved teachina az distinguished fro;n other aspects of school operations 
y Parents, eoininunity leaders , universities and students should 

be represented on advisory eounclJ.s , nor '^parity boards.'^ 

7. Teacher centers should be viewed as permanent organizations 
v.dth on-goinrj financia] oonnni tir,ents from all levels of aovernment . 
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